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curriculum, upon which the special curricula of the various
post-primary schools have to be built. In other words, the
chief characteristic of the junior stage of instruction is that the
notion of specialization is foreign to its aims.
Post-primary The nursery, infant and junior schools cover the
schools field of primary education. The verbal correlate
of "primary" is "secondary," a word which
may mean next in importance or simply next in order of time.
The latter is the sense in which the word is used in the Education
Act of 1944. By that Act the term "secondary," hitherto in
England attached to one type of school, is transferred to the
whole of the stage of education that follows the primary stage.
Instead of only half a million pupils in grant-aided " secondary"
schools, all children from the age of 11+ are to receive a
secondary education. "The figure of some half-million pupils
in * secondary' schools must be replaced in our thinking by
some two and a half to three million pupils receiving secondary
education"1 of one type or another. To this wider use of the
term secondary we have to get accustomed. It has been objected
that no Act of Parliament could alter the existing senior
schools by the mere device of calling them secondary. The
truth is, however, that the Act sets up an ideal school system,
towards the realization of which it will be the duty of local
authorities, administrators and teachers to bend their energies
for many years to come. We are calling many of the schools by
a new name. To make them worthy of that name must be a
long hard job, having regard to the inadequate teaching staff,
equipment, amenities and buildings with which we start.
Secondary education, as it exists to-day, is of three main
types, bearing the names grammar, technical and modern.
Let us consider each of them in turn.
1 The Nations Schools 9 p. 15. (Pamphlet^No. 1, issued by the Ministry
of Education.)